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even on those of the army itself. In Gaul, a certain absorption of
the Roman pantheon by the natives is attested by modern place-
names. The lack of any such evidence in Britain may no doubt be
due to the replacement of Celtic place-names by Germanic; but
in Gaul the evidence of place-names is supported by that of
epigraphy, and evidence of this kind, though not wholly absent, is
in Britain rare. There are very few cases in Britain where we have
reason to think temples existed to Juppiter or Mars or Minerva or
Apollo, other than those serving official purposes.
The real religion of the British people was a system of local
cults by which the divinities dwelling in certain places were
worshipped at these places themselves. Originally such a place,
was not a built temple, it was (to quote an inscription from Bath)
a locus religiosus\ and offerings made there were not of such a kind
as to preserve for posterity the name of the god inhabiting it. But,
as time went on, a few of these cults acquired in externals a
certain degree of romanization. During the third and fourth
centuries there arose at many sacred places in the south and south-
east of Britain temples of the kind known as Romano-Celtic: a
small square building surrounded with a portico and having
annexed to it a house for the priest or hermit who tended it. In the
north they do not occur; but we .find a parallel phenomenon,
small rudely-made altars after the Roman fashion, dedicated to
this or that local Celtic god: the distribution of the altars enables
us to guess the neighbourhood in which the god's home lay, and
we can thus locate a dozen pr more cults. Sometimes the wor-
shippers who dedicated these altars went a step further, and identi-
fied the god with some member of the Roman pantheon. But this
can hardly be called romanization in religion; it was a give-and-
take process by which local Celtic worships increased their
celebrity and their following among soldiers and officials, accept-
ing in return certain outward features of Roman religious
practice. Side by side with these local cults there was a system of
rites and festivals based upon the calendar; but for these pur
evidence is mostly indirect, gleaned partly from the later institu-
tions of the un-romanized Celtic fringe, and partly from their
survivals in English folk-lore. Of a Celtic pantheon or group of
gods worshipped semper, uUque, ab omnibus, Britain yields no trace.
What uniformity these cults possessed was due, not to the existence
of dominating figures like the Juppiter Optimus Maximus of Rome,
but to family likeness among the cults and festivals themselves.
The sectarian religions of Mithras, Sarapis, Isis, Cybele and the
rest can be traced as passing fashions affecting the military and